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" 'Tis pleasant sure to see one's name in print, 
A book's a book although there's nothing in't" 

-Byron. 



BUT lately a book has been published in Bath 
to which attention has been drawn in every- 
way that persistent advertisement can effect. It 
is entitled : — 

** The Bathes of Bathe's Ayde in the Eeign of 
Charles II., as illustrated by a Drawing of 
the King's and Queen's Bath [sic], 1675. 
Whereunto is annexed a Yisit to Bath in 
the year 1675. By a * Person of Quality.' 
By Charles B. Davis, F.S.A., &c." 

It is intended here to offer a few pages of 
criticism, not only for the credit of a city claim- 
ing now, as ever, to be literary and archaeological, 
— a city unique in character socially and his- 
torically, but because at the present time the 
liveliest interest of the antiquary is attracted 
towards it by reason of the alleged recent dis- 
covery of a large Roman bath. 

The author of this book holds the position or 
oflBce of City Architect, which in itself, if the 
name have any meaning, should afford no small 
advantage to any one who deals with local annals, 
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or who comes forward to enlighten the outer 
world on the results of his research, in connexion 
with either the mystic springs or other more 
prosaic events. 

The borrowed title of the book first attracts 
attention. It is the title of a quaint old treatise 
on the Bath Waters pubhshed in 1572, Chosen 
here for reproduction, as appropriate to a work, 
the incidents in which — wholly difierent in their 
significance — are supposed to occur a century 
later, it is a pretentious misnomer. An old title 
to a new book is a legitimate practice often 
adopted with effect in these ingenious days of 
book-making and publishing ; but the wit or 
felicitous application of such appropriation 
should be so obvious as to need no explanation, 
and to excite no feeling beyond that of spon- 
taneous recognition. As it is, the title of " The 
Bathes of Bathe's [sic] Ayde " will be an impene- 
trable enigma to the majority of those who see 
the book ; and to the few who perceive the his- 
torical plagiarism it will be a source of con- 
temptuous amusement, as being a preposterous 
anachronism, and because of its implied assump- 
tion of bibUographical knowledge. With as much 
reason it might be called " The Story of Bladud's 
Pigs,*' or " The Bikon Basilike," for all that it has 
to do with " The Bathes of Bathes Ayde." This 
little book, written by John Jones, M.D., a 
medical Welshman, and a profound genealogist, 
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is extremely rare. The intention of the title is 
clear, but by the change here made in it the mean- 
ing is missed altogether. The ** Bathes of Bathes/' 
rendered plainly, would be the baths supreme above 
all baths ; to be recognised without being named. 
By making the word Bathes Bathe^s^ the title is 
deprived of its true meaning. The baths of Bath's 
aid is nonsense. The aid is for the baths; not 
from Bath the city. Perhaps there may be 
detected a sub-intention to play upon the name, 
but this must be imderstood ; the name of tbe 
city is not absolutely mentioned. Thus it will be 
seen that not only is the title inappropriate, but 
that it is an ignorant affectation. It is doubtful 
whether the author ever saw Jones's book ; it is 
abundantly clear, as will be shown, that he never 
saw many of the books with which in the course 
of his work he takes very familiar liberties. This, 
however, could have been passed, if the book itself 
presented any redeeming historical features. It 
would be unworthy of a critic to find fault with 
the manner, if the matter, as a whole, were 
put together with comparative accuracy and some 
little regard to literary propriety and arrange- 
ment, 

A drawing by J. Johnson, made about 1675, is 
the basis of the treatise. This is a drawing of 
much interest, no doubt, the object being mani- 
festly to depict the habits and costumes, and 
something of the local scene around the baths at 
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that period/ A simple description of this draw- 
ing, with so much of historical colouring as would 
have rendered it intelligible and interesting, would 
have been most desirable ; instead of this, we have 
a reduced facsimile in Woodbury-type, so blurred 
that, even if the. description were lucid and satis- 
factory, it would serve no other puipose than to 
irritate and disgust. But as is the picture so is 
the letter-press description. The author is not 
satisfied to accept the drawing for what it is, but 
he seeks to invest it with a significance and a 
realism which never had existence except in the 
imagination of the draughtsman. The picture is 
purely ideal. It is hete simply made the subject 
for exaggeration and the exercise of much ignorant 
pedantry. Even this could have been borne and 
left unnoticed if incidentally some facts worth 
recording had been given, or if the true rendering 
of the chief events suggested by the picture had 
been understood. Not only is this not so as 
regards the picture, but every subject in the book 
has been surrounded with a mass of historical 
error and blundering quite inexcusable in any one 
presuming to teach and yet refusing to seek or 
notice the best authorities. These defects are 
rendered the more intolerable from the calm com- 
placency with which the statements are expressed 
in language, too, full of inaccuracies and vulgarisms. 
On nearly every page is found the objectionable 
'* I,'' and then the '' our '* and the '' we.'* There 
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is the occasional assumption of the dignity of the 
historian and then the rapid descent to the style 
of the showman. The " circuit of the walls being 
completed, * I * should mention that at the time 
of which * we * are speaking," &c., &c., is a 
sample of what repeatedly occurs throughout the 
book. 

Now as to the value of thd facts. 

On p. 11 it is said that Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
William of Malmesbury, Leland, and a few others, 
speak of the baths, but give no description of 
their extent or form, with the exception of Leland, 
" who visited Bath in 1542." Amongst the "few 
others" surely Holinshed may find a place, and 
he gives a very animated description of both the 
baths and the waters. Leland's remarks allude 
to his visit in 1533, and the very nature of this 
oversight, to those who know Leland, will be a 
clear proof that Mr. Davis knows nothing of 
him. 

Mr. Davis says, p. 11, that Dr. Johnson, in 
1634, " gave a slight sketch " of the waters. 

He did nothing of the kind. His book, a very 
scarce one, had reference to the Pharmaceutical 
Botany and the Thermae. 

Mr. Davis asserts, p. 11, that Gilmore " pub- 
lished his map in 1694." 

He did not. His survey was made in 1694, but 
the map, with some modifications, was not pub- 
lished for some twenty years later. 
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Between the earliest writers on the waters and 
Guidott, p. 11, many treatises were published ; of 
these works no mention is made. 

What does this mean, p. 13 : " The family 
(Stonor) wei^e connected with this city, the 
grandson having married the niece of Sir 0, 
Neville, of the castle, Newton St, Lo," 

In what part of the city were the castle of 
Newton St. Lo ? 

Mr. Davis says, p, 23, ^* the city owes a great 
part of the original restoration of the abbey to the 
Chapman family." 

This is not so. The only Chapman to whom 
Bath is indebted on account of the abbey is Peter 
Chapman, but it is an absurd exaggeration to 
attribute to him " a great part of the original 
restoration." What he did, in fact, was struc- 
tural rather than restoration work, and it is 
really difficult, if not impossible, to trace it. 

With barely a reference to Henry Chapman, 
the subject of an incident in his career is abruptly 
introduced in a foot-note (p. 24) : " The story of 
1661 is briefly as follows : Captain Henry Chap- 
man, desiring to be mayor, obtained a troop of 
militia, and forcibly took away from the city four 
aldermen," &o., &c., and so on, to the extent of 
twenty lines. 

The primary incident occurred in 1660, not 
1661 ; the story given here with such circum- 
stantial detail, and, further, between inverted 
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commas, as if actually extracfced from some» 
where, is a pure and absolute piece of worthless 
fiction. It cannot be invented, because it would 
be difficult to attribute such a faculty, but it 
would really be well, before attempting a notice 
of the history of a place, to avoid such second- 
hand learning. The incident arose, not from the 
election of a mayor, but two representatives for 
the city in Parliament. In 1660, Prynne and 
Popham being the nominees of the Corporation, 
Henry Chapman, with another, wished to sup- 
plant them, but in this he was foiled, chiefly 
by the mayor (Bigges). He then sought, in 
1661, by first charging the majority of the Cor- 
poration with disloyalty, to justify an act which 
he contemplated and carried into effect, his object 
now being to get himself elected mayor instead of 
Ford. Mr. Davis has mixed up in his story two 
historical incidents wholly distinct, — an errpr 
frequently made by writers T^ho deal with records 
the historical allusions in which they do not 
understand. His "story** is such a delightful. 
" derangement of epitaphs,'* such a sublime mis- 
conception of facts, such an utter confusion of 
mayor, aldermen, and town councillors, that it is 
clear he knows nothing of the matter. He says 
" a full account is given " in the Brevia Parlia' 
mentaria of Prynne. If he wish to know the 
real "story,** he will find it in that work, to 
which he refers so glibly, but which he certainly 
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cannot have seen. In the Brevia, then (section 
X., p. 328), it is charged that "the late and 
present mayor, magistrates, and most of the 
aldermen and common council of the city (who 
gave their voyces for Colonel Popham and Mr. 
Prynne) are persons very much disaflTected to the 
King's Majesty and the present Government, and 
men of anti-monarchical principles, which hath 
twice been averred in articles and petitions 
before his Majesty and his most honourable Privy 
Councel, and by word of mouth by one of the 
competitors, eleven of them being seised upon by 
his warrant under this pretext by troopers, to 
make his great agent and captain new Maior of 
the city, and put by the present Maior, who were 
all detained Prisoners till the election past with- 
out any hearing or cause expressed in the wan'ant, 
and then released. Yet since that, recriminated 
to the King and councel by &lse suggestions, 
and three or four times upon several occasions in 
the Commons house, as disaffected persons, &c., 
without the least evidence to make good these 
charges ; yea, generally bruted abrode to be such, 
to render them odious and make way for their 
total purgation long since designed, before the 
Bill for Corporations once read, upon which I 
hold it my duty to give the selfsame evidences to 
the Kingdom to clear them from these calumnies, 
as I did in brief before his Majesty and his most 
honorable Privy Councel at Whitehall, the 14th 
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of October last, when they were charged, urged 
against them by the competitour without other 
proof than his own knowledge, and his captain's 
Petition subscribed with some few other hands^ 
(wherein not one of them was named), after their 
seisure and release, to give a colour for their 
apprehension by his mere practise." 

In this account there is not a word about a 
" troop " of militia ; it would be strange if there 
were. Mr. Davis writes himself a major of 
militia, so presumably he knows how many troops 
there would be in a regiment. Henry Chapman 
was captain of the Trained Band, and it was with 
the men of this force he abducted Bigges and the 
ten others. 

On p. 25 it is mentioned that Warner says :— 
" Queen Elizabeth slept at Barton House ; " this 
very unknown fact being produced for the pur- 
pose of adding, " It is far more probable she was 
the guest of the mayor, at his hostelry in the 
High Street." 

It is equally probable, only more so, that 
Warner knew as much about the subject as Mr. 
Davis, and it is certainly time such nonsensical 
probabilities ceased to be multiplied. When any 
one can say where the Queen did stay, supported 
as it must be by evidence, it will be an ac- 
ceptable piece of information. 

On p. 27 it is said that Berkeley Game's wife 
Vas a daughter of Sir Hugh Speke. 
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This was not so. It was his mother who was 
the daughter of Sir Hugh Speke. 

What can be meant by saying (p. 28) that " a 
coffee-house or lounge" was the "precursor" of 
the Pump Room ? 

Queen Anne certainly visited Bath in 1702 
(p. 29) ; but why should her visit as Princess 
Anne be omitted, seeing that it involved results 
far more interesting and important. 

On p. 31 it is written that the " earlier Pump 
Room * probably ' combined the coffee-house, and 
had a public-house beneath. Was this latter for 
the guides or the company " ? 

Why this nonsense and probability? Was 
there probably a coffee-house, or probably a 
public-house, and, if only probably either, why 
assume the fact and then ask a question instead of 
giving information ? 

Again, on p. 33, "the house here named- the 
Star Chamber might have once been the Record 
Rooms of the Prior." 

Mr. Davis might have been a judicious 
chronicler instead of a clumsy propotmder of 
silly, inconsequent guesses. The old Priory was 
the depository of the records, as any one knows 
who has the smallest knowledge of the Priory, or 
who is at all acquainted with the history of the 
Abbey Church, or with Leland's testimony on the 
subject. 

Then comes a query again, instead of informa- 
tion. 
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The Star Chamber, " was it so called as the 
famous Star Chamber at Westminster, from its 
coBtaining * eshtars/ or acknowledgments of 
debt"? 

This is evidently a second-hand idea, gathered 
from a conversation, perhaps; a suggestion 
entirely new to the author, and here quietly 
appropriated. If any example can be given, 
showing that such a word has ever been 
used in connexion with the Star Chamber, 
the information . will be thankfully received. 
The Star Chamber at Westminster did not 
acquire its name from any such source. It was 
so named from the decorations of the room. 
Its business was to exact fines, and get money, 
not deeds; and certainly throughout its history 
no one who could have kept away would have 
either trusted it or entered it. Here, too, comes 
in the delightful query, " or did it acquire this 
name as a nickname as being the lodging of the 
most distinguished visitors ? Either view has, 
* I ' think, equal weight.'* 

Stars and garters ! Others will agree with 
this "think" and with the certainty that its 
worth is as light as absurdity can make it. 

Speaking (p. 33) of an arcade beneath one of 
the houses lately removed, " I believe this arcade 
took the place of the gallery, which may have been 
two stories high." 

It would be wiser to believe that this paragraph 
may be only one story. 
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On the same page it is told, " The Abbey House 
was a residence of more consideration than any 
in Bath and its immediate neighbourhood, with 
the exception of Newton St. Lo, or Kelston (old) 
House." 

The Abbey House was built just before the 
Dissolution, and, for a brief period only, was used 
as a conventual residence ; afterwards, as is well 
known, it was used simply as a lodging-house by 
an eminent physician, who took residential 
patients in accordance with the custom of his 
day. There are no points of comparison between 
a house of this character and a great baronial 
residence to which is attached territorial influence 
and proud associations. 

**0n the site of the Abbey House (p. 34) 
formerly stood the palace of John de Villula." 
In a so-called " Guide to the Roman Baths," by 
the same author, it is said of this same house that 
it ** formed a portion of the palace of John de 
Villula." What is to be understood here ? 

Neither assertion is true. The Abbey House 
was neither the site of, nor a portion of, the 
Bishop's Palace.* The buildings were distinct. 
The Abbey House was but recently built when 
Leland visited Bath, and this being so, how could 
the ruins of a palace be on the site of a modern 
building? 

Then, with several ** I believes " comes the 
delightful assertion, that at the time of Leland' s 
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visit the Prior "undoubtedly" resided in a 
portion of tlie ruins. 

This was not so. " I believe," " I am led to 
the belief," "I am justified in believing," that this 
is all nonsense. Mr. Davis has already stated 
that Leland visited Bath in 1542, and necessarily 
to this date his conclusions allude. The Dissolu- 
tion occurred in 1539, so that the portion of the 
ruins occupied by the Prior was so occupied three 
years after the Priory ceased to be. The Abbey 
House was occupied after the Dissolution. It 
never was in ruins. 

In the same paragraph, p. 34, it is said that 
Bishop John de Villula bought Bath from Henry I. 

This was not so. The transaction was with 
William Rufiis in 1088, and so occurred twelve 
years before Henry I. came to the throne in 1100. 
By some chance reading Henry I. and John de 
Villula have been met with together, and then, 
without reflection, jumbled up to make a laughable 
blunder. In 1088 John bought the city, &c. ; in 
1091 the sale was confirmed ; and in the time 
of Henry I. he obtained permission to remove the 
episcopal residence from Wells, and to designate 
the See as the Bishopric of Bath solely (Britton, 
pp. 25, 27, 28; " Monasticon '* vii., No. ix., 
p. 266, bearing date 6 Kal. Feb., A.D. 1090). 
What can be said of a writer who with quaint 
audacity pretends to teach, and yet who knows 
nothing of the exactness required, nor of the 
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historic incidents from which important events 
flow? Can he suppose that such statements, 
one following another without a particle of 
evidence, founded on " I beUeve " and " I think,'* 
&c., will be accepted as facts ; or does he suppose 
that statements can be made in this way by intui- 
tion, and if they are wrong so much the worse 
for the statements ? 

In describing the drawing some curious English 
is detected, such as, p. 40, where " a cavalier is 
partly hidden by a curtain, with a dark beard." 

Continuing, probabilities and doubts still 
abound. On p. 43 is noticed " the figure of a 
clergyman " with " somewhat lank hair, and " a 
large low crowned hat." This is "probably" 
the "Eev. Joseph Glanvill, then Eector at the 
Abbey." 

The Rev. Joseph Glanvill, who died in 1680, 
was a man of no mean parts ; he was a Church- 
man; why he should be supposed to have had 
lank hair or to have worn a large low-crowned 
hat, who can say? As it happens, prefixed to 
a volume of his discourses printed in 1681, 
there is a portrait of him by Faithome, and 
here, as might be expected, the hair is shown 
as worn strong and bushy. 

" Beneath the clock is a gentleman, very likely 
the portrait of a notable character." " Could this 
have been intended for," &c. 

Yes, very likely. Any thing or any body you 
like. 
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"There are two or three heads left iBCom- 
plete," " no doubt/' " intended to be filled with 
portraits of well-known characters or the land- 
lords of the houses." 

Good. No doubt. Thanks. 

One figure, p. 45, " the most gracefully- 
sketched " seems to have caused some excitement. 
Not knowing what to do with him, it is first 
mentioned that Sir George Speke was elected 
Member for Bath in 1675, then having got this 
basis — " I should like to prove this drawing was 
intended for him." 

It is a wonder this stupid wish was not followed 
by an assertion that it is so ; just as when, a few 
pages on, p. 49, " our visitor " passes in Walcot 
Street a terraced house " which I believe was 
Walcot Manor House," and then, even in the same 
line, the belief becomes a fact, and the next 
sentence begins, — "After passing the Manor 
House," &c., &c. 

What can be meant, p. 51, by saying that the 
mother of Inigo Jones was a " Wife of Bath " ? 

Evidence is wanting to prove that Jones's 
mother was even a wife fi:*om Bath. The ex- 
pression a " Wife of Bath " has now a general 
rather than a local meaning. Its use here shows 
a slovenly indifference to exactness. 

What is meant, p. 53, by a " public footway 
through the north aisle of the Abbey " ? 

The north aisle of the Abbey was certainly 
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desecrated, the public used it from necessity, but 
there was no recognised " public footway." It 
was to obviate this desecration that Marshal 
Wade, at his own cost, made the passage on the 
north side of the Abbey, consequently known as 
Wade's Passage. 

Perhaps of all the disappointments in this book 
the greatest is the discovery that the promise on 
the title-page : — ^Whereunto is annexed a visit to 
Bath in the year 1676, by a " Person of Quality," 
is nothing of the sort. Instead of some original 
diary or document, as would be expected, it is 
simply the ordinary guide-book niaterial without 
novelty, and the ** Person of Quality," these 
words being within commas, implying fact, is our 
author Mr. Davis. So, from p. 47 to p. 78, " we " 
become showman, and "our visitor" is told just 
for the most part what is by no means new, and 
much that is not true. 

Some passing remarks must, perforce, be made. 

"I think," p. 55, "the host of 1675 was the 
Mr. "Henry Chapman" "whom we have fre- 
quently referred to." 

" I think," ** I believe," " I suppose we may 
assume," " we " have. 

"We" say on pp. 58*59, that Lord Macaulay, 
in his "History of England," largely made use of 
Wood's " Book on Bath." He used the preface 
to the second edition only. Had he used Wood 
largely, he would have seen occasion to modify his 
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opinions on the earlier period to which his remarks 
refer. 

The word "scavengering," p. 60, is, presumably, 
an architectural term. 

The coal works, p. 61, were af, not in, Hallatrow, 
and aty not in, Paulton. These places are in 
Somerset, and the coal of the county can be 
bought in London. 

A church, p. 64, " crowded up '* with houses 
is an unusual sight. So, on the same page, — the 
" continuous row of houses, &c., were not built." 
When were it ? 

Those that mostly rule now, p. 65 ; and, on the 
same page, a Herefordshire family who have 
settled in Somerset, and of which there are now, 
&c., &c., almost set one's teeth on edge. 

The " best families of the neighbourhood made 
much of our visitor," p. 66. 

Did they ? How do we know this ? 

On p. 70 it is stated that the tower of St. 
Mary's Church "was sold in 1771 to Mr. William 
Pulteney for the formation of Bridge Street." 

This certainly was a remarkable piece of 
ingenious "formation;" but, curious as it may 
be, the tower was not sold to Mr. William 
Pulteney, as there was no such person. Possibly 
Sir William Johnstone Pulteney is intended, but 
even he never bought any property on the 
western side of the river, in Bridge Street or 
elsewhere. 

2 
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Where is Milk and Avon Street^ p. 72 ? 

A house, p. 74, according to the author, was 
taken down in 1864 to make room for " greater 
useftdness." 

A cloth fair, p. 76, was held in HoUoway 
annually, "on May 2 and 3, dwindling down, 
until recently, into a solitary ginger-beer and 
nut staU." 

This is curious indeed. 

In conclusion the visitor is told that " I have 
given a slight sketch of Bath," &c., "only a 
sketch," &c., as the materials " I " have are but 
scanty, but " I venture to think," &c. 

Enough, enough. 

Possibly the materials were scanty ; but, if so, 
why waste time, paper, and ink on nothing? 
Did Mr. Davis know how to get and use 
materials, he might have produced a usefiil and 
readable book ; as it is, the work had better be 
left uncharacterised. There was opportunity for 
any one gifted with a moderate ability and 
patience, and guided by knowledge, modesty, 
and accuracy to have invested the small subject- 
matter with unique and lasting interest. The 
time and circumstances were favoiu^ble, the 
qualifications altogether absent. 

In an appendix comes an excursus on the 
Roman baths and the recent excavations. A 
few words on this will close these notes. 

On p. 81 these two statements are made in 
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one sentence, viz., tliat in 1754 a large bath was 
discovered, — ^and destroyed. 

These statements show at once that Mr. 
Davis knows nothing of the subject. The bath 
was not destroyed. Even the tesselated pave- 
ments were left untouched. The hypooaust alone 
was " violated." 

The discovery was not in 1754, but in 1755. 
This gross error is constantly repeated. 

The " discovery of this bath was recorded by 
Dr. Lucas in his work on the * Bath Waters,' 
published shortly afterwards, and with it a plan 
and drawings." 

The shortly afterwards was 1756, so that the 
account was really written at once. 

" Unfortunately the description does not agree 
with the plan." 

This is not so. It does. If not, why is not 
the discrepancy pointed out. 

"Dr. Sutherland repeats the description and 
pubhshes the plan with additions." " Neither of 
these * maps ' gives a fixed point on the surface 
by which to obtain precise bearings of the work 
beneath the soil." 

No point is absolutely or purposely given, but 
there are two evident points sufficient to deter- 
mine and prove everything if the plans and 
descriptions be studied; of course, with some 
little intelligence. 

^*This and the discrepancies between the 
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plans and description have been a source of 
great difficulty." 

Possibly; yet there is no discrepancy; no 
difficulty whatever. 

" Dr. Sutherland indicates a large bath west- 
ward of that which had been discovered in his 
time." 

This sentence is certainly a great difficulty. 
Sutherland's time was the time too of Lucas ; if 
the "had been" alludes to Lucas's discovery, it 
is correct, as Sutherland indicates his own dis- 
covery of 1762 westward of Lucas's of 1755. 
If the " had been " imply that Sutherland was 
speaking of other discoveries than his own, it is 
not correct. This latter meaning would seem to 
be intended as the next sentence says : — " In fact, 
there can be little doubt that the steps at the 
eastward end of a great bath had been then 
found." 

Little doubt, indeed. Why, Sutherland's plan 
and account were specially made and written to 
record the discovery 1 The steps of " a " great 
bath are the steps of "the " great bath now un- 
covered. It is the denial of this self-evident fact 
that produces the absurdity of Mr. Davis's position. 

" The plan indicates a complicated arrangement 
of rooms or baths under the King's Bath, which 
the late excavations have shown to be purely 
imaginary." 

There is no complication indicated. The plan 
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given was intended to be imaginary. It only 
suggests or indicates that another wing or bath 
similar in arrangement to Lucas's would be found 
there to balance the ground-plan. Sutherland, 
p. 21, only "ventured to pronounce that the great 
spring which now rises in the King's Bath once 
rose in the western wing of the ancient Eoman 
structure." 

The groimd thereabout has not yet been 
thoroughly excavated. 

" The great bath lately discovered," says Mr. 
Davis, " occupies the area of Sutherland's great 
bath, but diflfers altogether from his with the 
exception of the eastern steps." 

Here at last is an acknowledgment that Suther- 
land did find a great bath; but what can the 
jumble mean? How can two difierent baths 
occupy the same area? Sutherland gives only 
the eastern steps, for the reason that he could 
not get to see more. 

" Dr. Sutherland shows a large bath, a simple 
parallelogram, 97 feet long by 69 wide, — ^including 
a bath, 58 feet in length by 29 feet 6 inches in 
width." 

Is this a wilful falsification of measurements, or 
what must be said ? Sutherland gives no such 
figures. His measurement of the east end wall 
actually made was a width of 68 feet, not 69, — 
and his estimated length, — ^not measured length, 
— is 96, not 97. He gives no measurement of 
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the bath, nowhere mentions anything about 58 by 
29-6. Nowhere. This is purely, — ^well, what is 
it? 

*^ The larger area is unoccupied except by the 
bath/* 

What can this sentence mean ? 

The author can hardly have seen either Lucas 
or Sutherland ; if so, he has either failed to grasp 
the facts, or else he has wilfully misstated them. 
The account is a confusion of the whole thing, one 
bath not being distinguished from the other. All 
this IS followed by the assertion that " the great 
bath which I have been so fortunate as to discover 
is altogether unlike these imaginary designs." 
This is good. It means that Dr. Lucas and 
Dr. Sutherland have recorded, not what they saw, 
but what they imagined; but, jper contra, Mr. 
Davis knows all about it, all of it is untrue on the 
word of Mr. Davis. 

" The bath which I have discovered, including 
the * schola9 ' is 111 feet 4 inches long by 
68 feet 6 inches wide, and is by no means a 
parallelogram, as on each of its longer sides are 
three recesses,** &c. 

Passing the question whether the exact mean- 
ing of schoJas is understood, the argument is, 
presumably, that, because Sutherland gives only 
a straight-sided or outline plan, therefore these 
recesses mark a distinct bath. The length of the 
bath proper is now given as 83 feet 10 inches; thi^ 
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should be proved, but let it be accepted. If the 
width of the " corridor '* or pavement between the 
wall and the bath be added, what would be the 
difference between the result and Sutherland's 
estimate. The recesses at the sides were not 
marked by Sutherland, he did not see them ; the 
extreme points were certainly not included, 
neither can the existence of any such irregularities 
alter the argument. 

" The bath in the centre is complete with steps 
all round, not merely at one end as shown in 
Sutherland's plan, and is very nearly as large 
again, being 83 feet 10 inches long, by 40 feet 
8 inches wide." 

Really this can hardly be met with common 
patience. Sutherland discovered the steps at the 
east end and recorded the fact. To have marked 
similar steps all round when he did not see them 
would have been to issue a false plan, — an 
imaginary one indeed. To say that he gives a 
measurement either of the bath or the steps is 
untrue. The measurement here attributed to 
him is an invention. 

** In the excavations of 1754 [again 54] a large 
quantity of tiles were found, and they were con- 
sidered to be flues," &c. ; " I at first thought," 
&c. ; but " I, however, felt," &c. ; and ** my 
discovery," &o. 

Once more. " A similar bath, I have no doubt, 
exists still further west, with another like the one 
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discovered in 1754. I have sufficient data for 
this assumption." 

Again, the discovery was in 1755, not 1754 
The meaning of this assumption is not clear. It 
has abeady been assumed that another bath would 
be found further west. 

It may be suggested, but it never has been, that 
the King's Bath, instead of being in a western 
wing, may be really the centre of a great plan. 
If Mr. Davis intends his assumption to point to 
this, he is welcome to claim the idea. It , must 
be at present but another suggestion ; it cannot 
be assumed. There are no data, not a single 
datum, even for the suggestion. 

It is a fact, not yet recorded publicly, that 
remains were found in July, 1727, nearly 15 feet 
10 inches below the surface, in Stall Street, " over 
against Aldernlan Ford's house, near where the 
brass head was found." The occasion was the 
making " a common sewer in the middle of the 
street to convey the drains of the neighbouring 
houses into the antient sewer, which is emptied 
about ten yards westward of the bridge." *^ There 
were twenty hollow bricks in a row, and a stick 
could be thrust in three or four feet towards the 
east going towards the King's Bath." No solid 
remark, no suggestion, no assumption can now 
be based upon this find. The ground all round 
must be covered with remains, and such bricks 
would be found with every house. 
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The claim which Mr. Davis has made to a dis- 
covery has abeady been denied ; the result of the 
denial being a re-assertion from him that the bath 
now cleared was not either of those before men- 
tioned. On being challenged to defend his 
position (see Bath Chronicle of January 17th), 
he has declined the contest, and allowed the 
verdict to go against him by default. 

Again a few facts. 

In 1755 the Abbey House was pulled down, 
It (Lucas, p. 222) " adjoined the west end of the 
church, and made near a right angle with it '* ; 
the " western side stood square with the west end 
of the church," and extended some distance 
southward. In a little publication on the 
" Historic Houses of Bath," by Mr. Peach, an 
account is given of this house, and its convenient 
situation for the bathing. There was a private 
door admitting to the church. When the founda- 
tions were cleared to the depth of about 12 feet, 
a Roman bath was discovered, the northern end 
being within a few feet of the church. 

Besides Dr. Lucas's plan, there were contem- 
porary drawings, now to be found in the British 
Museum. The bath was then built upon, and 
now lies buried under the Kingston Buildings. 
As showing the exact position of the church, there 
is a special drawing, with the various measure- 
ments, by Wm. Hoare, who was contemporary. 
Wm. Hoare was a ** painter " in those days : an 
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artist he would now be called. He will be known 
to many as having executed the portrait of Nash, 
belonging to Mr. Kussell, of the Literary Institu- 
tion. With this drawing and the Lucas-Suther- 
land plan, the exact position of the Abbey House 
is determined. Lucas gives this position on his 
plan marked by the letters G. H. K. N., as where 
** the front wall of the Abbey House nearly stood *' 
(p. 230). 

This is all shown very clearly also in a ground* 
plan of the Kingston estate. 

The Abbey House was a private enclosure. 
Before its removal there was no Abbey Street, 
this ** causeway'* being then made, as the old 
maps of Bath will show. 

Dr. Sutherland records that he traced some 
walls 6 feet or 8 feet " westward under the cause- 
way " which leads from the Abbey to the Abbey 
Green. From " this western side a subterranean 
passage was traced for 24 feet, and at the end of 
the passage was found a leaden cistern continually 
overflowing with warm water." 

From this "a channel was visible conveying 
water eastward to Lucas's bath.*' 

An account of the present ** discovery,'* lately 
given in the Archa9ological Institute Journal, 
mentions that, during some work in the sewers, 
"a long drain was followed, when there was 
found a Roman tank lined with lead in which 
the water bubbled up,*' &c. 
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What is this but a repetition of Sutherland ? 

The channel and the drain are now again 
visible, and the place where the tank was ; but 
alas, where is the tank? Can it be that the 
Vandalism of to-day has been worse than that 
of 1755 ? Can it be that this historic point is 
gone, destroyed ? 

Suppose now the present clearing to be not 
made, that the tank be still in place ; wanted a 
line, a point to determine its site and prove 
Sutherland's plan. Let any one stand in York 
Street, at the comer of the Kingston Baths, 
face towards the Abbey Church and take the line 
of the end wall of the Kingston Buildings, he 
will have the line Gt. H. K. N., or near about the 
front wall of the Abbey House. Take the plan 
and determine to find Sutherland's drain and 
steps and tank. By using a modicum of intelli- 
gence, and then measuring 24 feet westward, 
the exact spot would be met with. If the 
ground were clear eastward of this line, the 
whole of Lucas's bath could be pegged out from 
the plans. 

Dr. Spry, writing in 1822, gives an account of 
more discoveries, a paiii in the line of Suther- 
land's bath, and part westward of him, but 
just about where he suggested some remains 
would be. Like Sutherland, he concluded that 
another bath, similar to Luisas's, would be found 
there. The three baths all adjoining he names 
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the Eastern (Lucas), the Great (Sutherland), and 
the Western, These additions are now being 
cleared. 

But Spry and Sutherland both practically give 
another surface - point from which a start for 
recognition of the whole plan can be made. In 
the north-west comer of Spry's plan is marked 
the site, or near about the site, of the King's 
Bath. It does not pretend to be marked exactly 
by measurement. With the King's Bath j&xed 
there and actually shown adjoining the west end 
of Sutherland's bath, what possible argument can 
support the idea of a discovery ? With this proofs 
and the admission that the new clearing is the area 
of Sutherland's bath, what can be the meaning of 
the absurd assertion that it is not Sutherland's 
bath? 

Notwithstanding all this, and that Sutherland 
names his bath the Great, to distinguish it from 
Lucas, this being repeated by Spry, Mr. Davis, — 
see " Guide to the Baths," — talks of the bath 
which " I have discovered," and which " I name 
the Great." 

He cannot even be true* when copying (p. 10) 
the old names for Bath, — Acemannesceastre, — 
Bathanceastre, — which, under his special mani- 
pulation become Akemanncastra and Bathancastra* 
Compounds of ** our " own make. But, as evi- 
dently neither Latin nor Saxon can convey any 
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definite sense or meaning, either way, " I believe," 
will do. 

Dates, names, facts, measurements, altered 
or mis-stated; probabilities, beliefs, and thinks, 
on almost every page ; all printed without under- 
standing without perceiving that to issue . such 
work may be considered as bordering on insult. 

The pen almost refuses to write temperately 
on this distressing compilation. Characterised 
throughout by a display of egoism probably un- 
paralleled, it may be said of the book that there i^ 
hardly a page which can worthily be called new ; 
there is barely an assertion that, without great 
caution, should be accepted as true. Just 
as local historians find that almost all history has 
to be re- written, that their labout is not so much 
in finding new material as in the thankless task 
of disproving the wild guesses and untruths of 
their predecessors, it is ' impossible, — it would 
be a discredit, — that this book should go to 
posterity without contemporary remark. Left 
to itself, it must either deceive *^ our visitor," or 
be innocently taken and quoted as an authority 
by the unwary. 

These criticisms are confined to the book, its 
manner, and its matter. With regard to the 
excavation, which it has been Mr. Davis's duty to 
superintend, it will be agreed that it was done 
with care and attention ; there has been per- 
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severance amidst many difficulties, and even no 
little discouragement. Had the work been done 
in half the time, all praise would be due. It can 
only be hoped that ample means will be found to 
continue the clearing, at least until this one bath, 
with its surroundings, shall be thoroughly and 
entirely exposed* 
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